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REALLY, these explosions of soda water tanks are becoming 
altogether too frequent, and require closer looking after. Now 
it is the hot soda water apparatus in a Youngstown (O.) drug 
store which explodes, breaks a leg and arm of one man, otherwise 
badly injures two more and wrecks the building, blowing’the plate- 
glass front across the street. If we remember rightly, this makes 
five or six such so-called accidents which have happened within a 
few months ; the latest before this killed a man outright. There is 
evidently something radically wrong in the construction of these 
apparatus which should be remedied ; meanwhile druggists gener- 
ally will do well to provide themselves with both accident and 
plate glass insurance policies. 





Boston has a new corporation, the Fire Notification Company, 
which is now bringing into active operation a plan which it 
has held in abeyance for a year or more. This scheme is to obtain 
a list of subscribers among Boston business men, who are to be 
notified in case their down-town property is on fire or threatened 
with fire at night, on Sundays or on holidays, or of fire in their 
residence during the day, and in either case immediately taken to 
the scene of the fire by a messenger and carriage of the Notifica- 
tion Company. It is thought that the opportunity thus afforded to 
save valuable papers will commend itself to business men. The 
company will charge fifty cents a month, and will begin Novem- 
ber 1 sending its messenger and conveyance to every fire, day and 
night. If we arenot mistaken, a number of newspaper men in St. 
Paul, Minn., organized a bureau intended to give about the same 
sort of service, a few months ago. It certainly seems a capital idea. 





In seeking for the cause of the recent explosion of natural gas in 
Pittsburgh, whereby the Albemarle Hotel and other property was 
wrecked and several lives lost, the responsibility for the disaster is 
fixed upon the Peoples Gas Company. According to The Insur- 
ance World, it was caused by an attempt on the part of the Peoples 
Gas Company to make a connection with their main pipe in an 
alley-way alongside of the hotel without first turning off the gas in 
the main pipe. A gang of workmen in the employ of the gas 
company had dug a trench leading from their main pipe in the 
alley to the side wall of the hotel and opposite a cellar window, and 
athree-inch supply pipe had been laid in this trench through the 
Opening in the cellar wall; the workmen were endeavoring to con- 
nect this pipe with the four-inch main in the alley. It took some 
hours to complete the connection, and the gas, not having been 
shut off in the main pipe, was allowed to pour out in great volumes 
through the hole in the cellar wall ; in a short time the entire base- 
ment of the hotel became filled with the inflammable material, and 
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coming in contact with a flame in some part of the basement—a 
lighted gas burner, the fire under the boilers or in some other 
manner not yet known——a terrific explosion ensued. After their 
numerous experiences with explosions of natural gas, the people of 
Pittsburgh ought to be able to provide against such disasters, and 
should inflict severe penalties upon those who carelessly deal with 
such a dangerous explosive. 





CERTAINLY one of the most fiendish attempts at arson and 
murder which we have had to record for a long time was that 
reported from Grand Rapids, Mich., a few days ago. In a build- 
ing a few miles from. that city, a gang of thirty Italian railroad 
laborers had taken up their lodgings. There had been trouble be- 
tween this crew and another which worked near by, but lived in 
the city. Late one night last week an unknown man crept into a 
vacant room and fired the house, after which he joined a number 
of other persons outside, who barricaded the doors, and, when the 
flames were discovered by the inmates of the building, used every 
effort to keep them from getting out. This all hands managed to 
do however, after a hard struggle, but many of them were nearly 
naked and all had a narrow escape from death. The incendiaries 
got away, but the officers of the law are after them, and for the 
credit of these officials and the State it is to be trusted that the 
scoundrels will be promptly apprehended and punished as they 
deserve. 





CONSIDERABLE attention has been directed through the. press 
of late to the obstruction of the streets by trucks and drays 


at night. There are certain streets of the city that are occupied 


for the storage of trucks, drays and other heavy vehicles of trans- 
portation, to the exclusion almost of other vehicles desiring to pass 
through them, and often encroaching upon the sidewalk, making 
the passage by pedestrians very hazardous at night. Hundreds of 
truckmen and many business firms owning trucks have no stables 
in which to keep them, but leave them standing all night under the 
watchful eye of the policeman on duty. While all the papers 
that have commented upon this concede that the trucks are a great 
nuisance, none of them have yet called attention to the obstruc- 
tion thus presented to the working of the fire department. These 
trucks often impede the movements of the firemen, preventing the 
engines and trucks from getting desirable positions in the street 
when fires occur, and by these means have delayed the work of 
fire extinguishment and increased the fire losses. If for no other 
reason than this, these trucks should be kept out of the streets. 
The owners of them should be required to find some suitable place 
for housing them at night. They have no more right to blockade 
the streets with their trucks than a merchant has to pile up boxes 
and barrels on the public highway. 





Tue Tariff Association is still negotiating, through its commit- 
tee, with the board of brokers, with the object in view of establish- 
ing harmonious relations between these two important organizations. 
At a meeting of the Association last week, the following resolution 
was adopted : 

Resolved, That this Association is prepared to arrange with the Metro- 
politan Board of Brokers on the basis of a preferential rate of commission, 
provided the terms of membership in the board be so modified that all 
brokers of good character can become members thereof ; and this Asso- 
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ciation is prepared to do what it can under such circumstances to protect 
the members of that board, it being understood that tariff companies shall 
in all cases have the first option of risks controlled by members of the 
board, and the committee on grievances is authorized to negotiate with 
the board on this basis, provided members of such board agree they 
would not receive from any company, whether members of the Tariff 
Association or not, any higher rate of commission than that paid by mem- 
bers of the Tariff Association. 

The board of brokers can scarcely expect to obtain the recogni- 
tion desired from fire underwriters, and the somewhat exclusive 
privileges asked for its members, unless it can demonstrate that it 
includes in its membership all those brokers who control large vol- 
umes of business. This it does not do at present. One reason 
that militates against its securing the adherence of all the brokers 


is that clause which requires every broker, as a condition of mem-. 


bership in the board, to be a stockholder in the Alliance Insurance 
Association. This company, as is well known, was organized by 
the brokers, and its stock is owned and controlled by them. The 
purpose of the requirement of the board that all its members shall 
be stockholders in this company is, we are assured, to show to un- 
derwriters and propertyowners that the brokers have an actua] 
pecuniary interest in the success of the business of fire insurance ; 
that they had put money in the business, and are not likely to con. 
duct it in such a manner as to bring injury upon it. While a large 
number of the brokers are stockholders in the Alliance, there are 
others who, on principle, refuse to be to dictated as to their invest- 
ments in fire insurance companies’ stocks, and will not join the 
board so long as that requirement exists. This is not because they 
have afly feelings against the Alliance, for some of those who are 
stockholders in that company are opposed to this clause of the by- 
laws of the board of brokers, but they are opposed to it on princi- 
ple, arguing that if the board assumes the right to require them to 
buy stock in one company, it might also require them to buy stock 
in half a dozen others, or all the others, with equal propriety. 
Therefore, unless this by-law is rescinded, the board of brokers will 
not include in its membership the entire fraternity of brokers, 
Those who are opposed to this clause, express entire willingness to 
put up a deposit with the board equal in amount to what might be 
required to buy sufficient stock of the Alliance to enable them to 
qualify for membership, such deposit to be held by the board for 
the payment of fines or to be forfeited for violations of the rules 
and regulations of the board. They are willing to show their good 
faith in this way, but object to being compelled to buy the stock 
of any insurance company. Until this point is adjusted there can 
be little hope of making a satisfactory arrangement with the Tariff 
Association, for that association cannot afford to ignore or dis- 
criminate against those brokers who are not members of the board of 
brokers. We have no doubt, however, that a satisfactory arrange- 
ment will be reached within a few days. When this is done and the 
brokers and the Tariff Association are working harmoniously 
together, the business of fire underwriting will assume a much more 
promising aspect than it has at present. 








INSPECTION OF THEATRES. 


T the time of the burning of the theatre at Exeter, Eng., and 

the loss of so many lives in consequence of it, we addressed 

a letter to Robert Grimshaw, president of the Polytechnic Section 
of the American Institute, calling his attention to the fact that the 
theatres in this city and vicinity were well known to be unsafe in 
their construction, and suggesting that a committee from that 
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body, co-operating with the Board of Underwriters, should make ; 
an inspection of the various places of amusement, with a view to 
ascertaining what was necessary to provide for. the safety of the 
audiences that may be assembled within them. Mr. Grimshaw 
acted promptly upon this suggestion, appointed a committee of 
scientific gentlemen, members of the Institute, and the Board of 
Underwriters appointed one of their number to co-operate with this 
committee. We understand that the committee has already in. 
spected two or three theatres and found the conditions precisely as 
we intimated they would, dangerous in the extreme and full of 
perils to the lives of the persons attracted there by the entertain. 
ments offered, and to the adjoining property. These reports will 
doubtless be printed at an early day, and we hope the committee 
will bear in mind the tender we made them at the outset of the 
use of our columns for the publication of their reports. 

This question of the best means of securing safety of life in places 
of public entertainment has attracted a great deal of attention, both 
in this country and in Europe. The various scientific bodies and 
the technical papers have considered the question in all its phases, 
while the authorities in Paris have made thorough examinations of 
all such places, and enforced stringent regulations for their con- 
struction. They can do this very well in Paris, where the officers 
of the government can exercise arbitrary control, but in this coun- 
try it is very different. Our State legislatures have been very 
negligent in providing by law for the proper construction of places 
of amusement, and the officers charged with the supervision of 
such structures cannot go beyond the law in insisting upon the 
adoption of measures of safety. D. Adler, a member of the 
American Institute of Architects, recently read a lengthy paper 
upon this subject before the convention of that body. While the 
paper is an able one, and the suggestions of a character to insure 
safety under the conditions prescribed by him, he fails to meet the 
problem that is presented. He describes how an ideal theatre 
and opera-house, capable of seating 3000 persons, should be con- 
structed and what measures should be taken to secure entire 
safety. That is not what is called for by the conditions of the 
places of amusement of to-day. It would be easy enough to build 
a theatre or other place of amusement in such a manner as to 
make it practically fireproof, and to secure safety for those 
assembled within its walls, but what is to be done with the places 
of amusement already existing? Very few of these were con- 
structed originally as places of amusement, but have been altered 
over from stores, warehouses, etc,, with the sole object in view of 
attracting people to the performances presented without regard to 
their safety when they are assembled. To meet the exigencies of 
their occupancy, they have been changed frequently, walls pierced, 
galleries and boxes built in, and the stage constructed of the cheap- 
est and most inflammable material, piled up with scenery mounted 
on wooden frames and covered with inflammable paints and var- 
nishes. They are, in fact, tinder-boxes filled with the most inflam- 
mable kind of tinder, ready to burst into flames at a moment's 
notice. Instead of suggestions for the construction of an ideal 
theatre of great capacity, what is wanted are practical suggestions 
for the securing of safety in the existing death traps that are 
scattered over the country from one end to the other. 

The ordinary theatre is intended to hold from 600 to 2500 pet- 
sons, and the seats are crowded together in a mass so closely that 
when a panic occurs from any cause the occupants of the seats, 
apprehensive from the first that chey cannot get out, trample each 
other under foot in their efforts to escape from the pens in which 
they are confined. The exits to these places are wholly insufficient 
as a rule, many of the auditoriums occupying the second, third and 
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even the fourth stories of buildings with but a single stairway from 
the street leading thereto. These stairways have sharp turns and 
angles, furnishing precisely the same kind of trap that proved so 
fatal at Exeter. The majority of these places would, under strin- 
gent laws, be absolutely condemned as unsafe and their occupancy 
for places of amusement prohibited. If they could be closed up 
now and buildings erected upon the plans of Mr. Adler, we doubt 
not that the safety of the audiences would be thus secured ; but as 
this is not feasible, the question is what to do to the present struc- 
tures. We trust that Mr. Grimshaw’s committee, composed of 
scientific and practical men, will aid in the solution of this prob- 
lem. Certainly reports upon the condition of all the various thea- 
tres from such a source cannot fail to convince the public and the 
authorities that something should be done to improve them. 








IMPAIRED RISKS IN LIFE INSURANCE. 


UR Minneapolis correspondent informs us, in the letter which 
we print this week, that a new life insurance company has 
been organized in the State of Minnesota, called the Provident 
Life Insurance Company of Minnesota, with the avowed object of 
furnishing insurance upon impaired risks. The second section of 
the articles of incorporation of this company provides: ‘“ The 
corporate power of this company shall be exercised in the issuance 
of policies of insurance upon the lives of impaired risks between the 
ages of eighteen and sixty years, who, in the judgment of the 
medical board of the company, shall have a life expectancy of not 
less than five years and are not incapacitated from ordinary busi- 
ness.” 

It has long been a favorite theory with some insurance men that a 
company could be organized and successfully conducted for insur- 
ing the lives of persons who are rejected by other companies. It 
also has been a frequent cause of complaint among agents that the 
medical examination required by the companies is too rigid, caus- 
ing the rejection of many desirable risks, and the consequent loss 
to the agents of commissions that they would have received had 
these risks been accepted. One gentleman, quite prominent in life 
insurance, has asserted that a company could make more money 
by insuring promiscuously the procession of individuals as it passes 
down Broadway than it does make out of risks accepted after care- 
ful medical examination. His plan would be to enlist the hearty 
co-operation of agents in the matter of selection, by making it to their 
pecuniary interests to recommend only such persons as are, to all 
appearances, in a fair, average healthy condition. He would do 
this by giving the agents an interest in the profits of the business 
furnished by them during a series of years, thus making it to the 
interest of the agent to recommend only good risks. There is no 
doubt that agents have in the past had good grounds for complaint 
against the exacting examinations required at the head offices of 
the companies. The medical examiners in the field, who have the 
applicants before them and should be good judges of their physical 
condition, have been overriden by the medical staff at the home 
offices, who had no personal acquaintance with the applicant but 
were often induced to reject the application through adherence to 
some special hobby that they entertained. There is very much to 
be said on this subject on both sides. The medical staff of the 
company is charged with the very important duty of keeping out of 
its membership excessive hazards, thereby preventing the rate of 
mortality from exceeding the limits of safety. On the other hand, 
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the companies are desirous of obtaining as many good risks as pos- 
sible, thereby increasing their financial strength. While the medi- 
cal officers should not be permitted to ride their hobbies to such 
an extent as to sacrifice good business, their judgment must be 
accepted upon all questions relating to the physical condition of 
the applicants. In this they must be supreme, for no layman can 
be permitted to interfere with the expert on so material a point. 
The agents themselves are as much interested in maintaining the 
strength of the company in this direction as the officers and man- 
agers can possibly be, for if a company once gets loaded down with 
bad risks that fact soon becomes known, and the agents will find 
their businesss materially interfered with. 

Some years ago the president of the United States Life caused a 
careful examination to be made regarding the history of a large 
number of rejected risks. The medical and actuarial departments 
very carefully traced up the record of a large number of persons 
who’ had been rejected by the company between the years 1871 
and 1878. During these years the company had rejected 2200 
applications. In seeking to trace the history of these, 255 could 
not be found, 172 had died and 1773 were still alive at the time of 
the investigation. They were thus enabled to trace eighty-eight 
and one-half per cent of the rejected risks for a period of five years, 
In summing up their report of the investigation, the medical 
director, Albert H. Buck, M. D., says: ‘These rejected lives, 
taken as a whole, have turned out, after an exposure of less than 
five years, to be decidedly poor risks, the mortality among them 
being sixty-three per cent higher than that which the tables call for.” 
In the reports submitted by him, the rejected risks are divided into 
classes, and these are considered separately and very elaborately. 
The deduction drawn from this study is to the effect that the policy 
of rigid medical examinations practiced by the company was to be 
commended, and that it was not safe for the company to change 
practice in this respect. It is understood that this investigation 
has been continued by this company, and that the history of re- 
jected risks for a much longer period will sooon be available. 

But this is the experience of one company only, and that of other 
companies might be entirely different. It is unfortunate that they 
have not united for the purpose of obtaining the experience of all 
the companies regarding rejected risks. Experience is conceded 
to be the best guide, and could the history of all rejected risks, or 
a majority of them, be followed out, valuable data would be 
obtained for the use of the medical officers of life insurance com- 
panies. The tendency is now toward a progressive change in the 
practices of life insurance in all respects, and that of medical selec- 
tion will not be omitted. The practical consideration of each indi- 
vidual risk is of far more weight than the theoretical inference 
drawn out from the family history of the applicant. One well- 
known company has kept something of a record of rejections, and 
this reveals the fact that applicants who were rejected because of 
their family history, were alive twenty and even twenty-five years 
after the time of their rejection. Individual cases, however, prove 
nothing, and it is only by the united experience of all the compa- 
nies regarding rejected risks that any data of value can be obtained. 
While the medical staff of a company has, no doubt, been fre- 
quently misled regarding individual cases, it is accepted as a fact 
that the examination insisted upon is the only safe rule for the 
companies to observe. It is not expected that the medical officers 
shall be infallible, and while it is possible that some of their rigor 
may be relaxed, it would be wholly unsafe to dispense with the 
medical examinations. This the new Minneapolis company does 
not propose to do, but simply to open the doors somewhat more 
widely for the admission of those whose physicial condition would 
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debar them from membership in other companies. 
will be watched with interest, and we doubt not that it will have 
abundant opportunity for demonstrating the correctness of its 
theories in regard to impaired lives. 








SPECTATOR SURVEYS. 





THERE were probably not more than two or three offices in New York 
whose October business did not showa material falling off from last year. 
This was partly due to the same causes which have been producing this 
result for along time past, but more especially to the fact that a year ago, in 
October, vast amounts of policies expiring during the coming six months 
were anticipated and placed fora term of years, just prior to the begin- 
ning of the compact. 


% x x * 

THE reverse of this effect is tending to make November a good month 
in comparison with last year. To get the same income, however, that it 
had last year, a company must doa much larger business now, as the 
rates on the class of property that was most affected are now as unreason- 
ably low as they were high then. There is undoubtedly, however, more 
business offering, and on mercantile rated risks the tariff rate can be 
fairly well maintained, and such reductions as are made still leave the 


rates far higher than they were a few years ago. 


* * * * 


THE Tariff Association and the brokers are still wrestling with the prop- 
osition of how two interests that are opposed to each other can be made 
harmonious, and there are indications that the task is not by any means 
as impossible as it has been sometimes considered. It would bea great 
thing for the companies, and a still greater thing for the brokers, if their 
interests can be harmonized. 


* * * * 


In the meantime the ‘‘ Alliance” is by no means suffering, and, thanks 
to its peculiarly able management and the vigorous manner in which its 
stockholders support it, it is demonstrating that at least one company 
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some of the less successful companies have not been slow to insinuate 
that increase of business meant breach of faith. It must be remembered 
that there are some companies toward whom business gravitates as natur. 
ally as water runs down hill, and that they will continue to grow under 
any and all conditions. 


* * * % 


A GREAT deal has been said about New York having produced a dis. 
astrous loss record this year, and it undoubtedly has ; but compared with 
the bulk of premiums received, it is probably very far from being the 
worst spot on record even this year. Few of the larger cities of the coun. 
try have escaped heavy and disastrous losses this year, and there are none 
that can afford big fires with less disturbance to loss rate so well as New 
York city. 
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DISTRIBUTION OF INTEREST GAINS IN LIFE IN. 
SURANCE. 


By Pror. C. F. McCoy. 


The interest earnings of a life insurance company include not only the 
interest credited on the books of the company which has been received 
from bonds, loans on policies and bills receivable, but also rents and 
gains in the sale of securities, and every accretion of its property, includ- 
ing depreciation as well as appreciation, and every change in value 
whatever may be its cause and its nature. The determination, therefore, 
of its amount is a very complex question, involving much time and labor 
and a most careful examination of all the property of the company. 

In the first years of a company’s existence, a large portion of the pre- 
mium receipts must be reserved for future losses. But it is impossible 
at first to invest in productive securities the whole of this reserve which 
the law and the rules of the company require them to hold, because a 
part of it must be kept in cash or in bank to meet contingencies that can- 
not be forseen. After the lapse of several years, by the accumulation of 
gains in vitality, and the savings of expenses and the receipts for inter- 
est, it will be poss ble, if the company is properly managed and success- 
ful in its business, to invest an amount equal toits reserve, or even greater 
than the amount required by law. But whether the investments are 


can work with perfect harmony and success with a bedy of brokers. It greater or less than the reserve, the annual rate of interest it may earn is 


is, however, by no means a demonstration that the same result can be 
achieved by more than one company. 
* % 


* * 


MAny of the Phenix ‘‘ Jumbo” lines have recently been canceled or 
reinsured, and some risks which had quite disappeared from view, so far 
as the smaller companies were concerned, have again made their appear- 
ance on the street. The Phenix must be reducing its liability for rein- 
surance reserve pretty rapidly, but at the expense of a pretty large outlay 
of hard cash. 


% % x * 

FEw companies have ever had a greater opportunity for making a good 
record than is now offered to the Phenix. With all the loose odds and 
ends of the business cleaned off, unavailable or over-credited assets 
marked off and replaced by good money, and its magnificent expiration 
list to select risks from, it ought with reasonably wise management to 
begin a new career and achieve a great and permanent success, 


* % * * 


OnE great element in its favor is the unquestioned turning of the tide 
of popular favor toward strong American companies. Exactly why this 
should be is hard to determine, and yet there is no doubt that, with some 
few of the larger American companies as leaders, the native companies 
are more in favor than they were a few years ago. Doubtless they have 
been taking lessons from their long-headed foreign associates, and 
Americans as a rule are not slow to profit by a good example. 


* * * * 


A FEW New York companies have been making great strides in their 
business, not only locally but generally, during the past two years, and 


not to be measured by the rate of earnings on its securities, but by the 
rate of earning on its reserve. If its investments, for example, are only 
half of its reserve, and earn six per cent, its interest earnings are only 
three per cent; and if its investments are one-third more than the reserve, 
its interest is to be regarded as eight percent. The interest receipts 
must always be divided by the reserve to determine the rate of interest 
earned by the company, and not by the amount of its bonds and stocks 
.and other property, whether productive or unproductive, 
It is necessary, therefore, in the last days of December of every year, to 
make a careful valuation of every security held by the company without 
any reference to its cost or to its apparent value from the number of dol- 
lars it represents at its par value. This should include not only its 
stocks and bonds, but the real estate obtained by the foreclosure of 
mortgages and the buildings erected by the company for its own use, and 
the furniture and other unproductive property in its possession. In this 
valuation reference should be made to preceding values and to the ex- 
penses incurred during the year for repairs and taxes on real estate. This 
valuation, should be careful and honest, and should have no reference to 
the cost. It should not include accrued interest on the bonds or stocks, 
as these are usually sold at a price which includes this interest. For the 
loans on policies the accrued interest should be added to the nominal 
value, and so also for the bills receivable, if both are well secured by the 
value of the policies and by the collateral securities which have been 
“ziven to secure the bills receivable; but if not thus secured, no hesita- 
tion should be felt, not only in cutting off the accrued interest, but also a 
portion of the principal. In making these valuations reference should be 
had to the last preceding valuation, so as to prevent any apparent advance 
which is not warranted by the judgment of the examiners, but this must 
not be taken as a guide for the preseat valuation. It should also include 
the purchases during the present year, as well as those that were on hand 
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twelve months before, because recent purchases change as well as those 
that have been held for many years. 

When this valuation shall be completed, it must be increased by the 
cash received for sales of securities during the current year, and by the 
sum of theinterest, rents and dividends credited on these accounts as 
entered on the books of the company, and from this sum must be sub- 
tracted the former valuation of the securities of the company made twelve 
months before and the cost of the new securities and property purchased 
during the year, and the remainder will be the interest earnings of the 
current year on the investments and property of the preceding and the 
present year, and therefore of the whole property of the company. 

This remainder must now be divided by the reserve at the end of the 
year and not at the beginning or middle of the year, because the reserve 
calculated for the 31st of December represents the shares of each of the 
insured, who are to receive the distribution of interest gains, in the in- 
vestments which have earned this interest. This quotient will give the 
rate of interest on the investments or on the sum which is required to be 
invested, and the excess of this rate over four per cent and four and one- 
half, according to the rate of interest used in calculating, the reserve, will 
be the rate of interest gains. 

This result will generally be zero and a fraction, or one or two per cent 
and a fraction. But as it will vary more or less from year to year, whilst 
it is desirable to have the interest gains regular, or nearly the same from 
year to year, it will be best to take an average value, or as the rate of 
interest earned by our companies is decreasing from year to year, it will 
be best to take the nearest quarter below the rate that has been obtained, 
as 134 for 1.86 or 1% for 1.57. If, however, the rate is much below the 
usual rate, and less than what is probable for the next year or for succeed- 
ing years, it might be taken at 2 and 13¢ for 1.86 and 1.57, so that the divi- 
dend in this case will be more than has been earned. 

Some companies have published in their annual reports that the 

premiums on stecks and bonds are not a proper element of profit, 
especially on bonds which must lose their premium value as the time of 
their coming due approaches. But this is a great mistake. It is impos- 
sible to have the true condition of a company or its real earnings of 
interest, except by a valuation according to the market value of the 
security. Unlessthis premium is considered, how will such a company re- 
gard a depreciation. If one bond rises above par and another falls below 
it, must the discount on the latter be counted and not on the former? If 
neither is to be counted, and a company’s bonds depreciate largely by a 
loss of credit and of assets in the corporation that has issued the bonds, 
and no notice of this decline is taken by the life company that has paid 
par ora premium for such bond, the company might become insolvent 
without knowing it. The officers of our life companies have too much 
common sense and business knowledge to make any such error, and 
most of them, therefore, have an item in their annual account, as pub- 
lished for their policyholders to read and understand, called appreciation 
of securities above their par value, and those who do not have such a 
credit in their accounts, have doubtless made a valuation, more or less 
accurately, of the advance and decline of their securities, and made their 
dividends to this private valuation. But whether made privately or pub- 
licly, it is an essential element in the condition of a company and in its 
annual earnings. It must be made to determine their solvency and to 
know how much of their annual earnings must be divided among their 
members as interest gains, which must be distributed in proportion to the 
reserve of each policy. 

The law of Massachusetts prescribes that the dividends of a life com- 
pany must be made according to the contribution system without 
defining what that word contribution means, and most persons who hear 
the contribution system announced assent to it as just and proper with- 
out a careful examination of what it means, The explanation that has 
been given above is intended to bring out the true meaning of the term; 
and most actuaries have understood it in the manner that has been 

_. But the annual reports published by the’ several companies 
show most conclusively that all do not understand it in the way that has 
just been explained. Some seem to measure the rate of interest by their 
cost, some by the nominal or par value of the bonds, and some by the 
amount of their assets, thus including surplus along with the value of 
their investments. Some who measure the rate of interest property by 
the reserve, make a wrong determination of the amount of interest, by 
counting the difference between the money value of a bond that had been 
sold at large premium and the cost of that bond, or the par value of the 
bond, as interest savings, all of which are wrong and do injustice to 
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some of the insured by making the dividend on the reserve ata rate 
which has been truly and actually earned. 

The policyholders from year to year contribute a small amount to the 
company for investment, another small amount for losses by death, and 
another amount for expenses, These different small payments amount- 
to a large sum from the whole body of the policyholders. The company 
invests this annually in a great variety of securities. But they never know 
which of these securities is bought by any particular number of policy- 
holders, and it is thus impossible to trace the earnings of any particular 
policyholder by the gains or interest of any definite stock. The same 
indefiniteness applies to the premiums and the purchases of each suc- 
cessive year. The only possible method, therefore, of knowing what 
each man’s payment for reserve has earned, is to combine the whole in- 
vestors into a single mass, and to count the losses and the gains of all, 
the interest earned by a fortunate and wise investment and the interest 
earned by an imprudent purchase, and the appreciation and depreciation 
of all the securities, as the earnings of the whole body of policyholders, 
so that each security belongs to all, and each suffers and prospers with 
every other policyholder. 

This development of the proper method of measuring the contribution 
of each of the insured to the annual earnings, may to some persons seem 
so simple and elementary that no explanation is necessary. But this 
subject is not understood correctly by some actuaries, and some presi- 
dents and some directors, and the development of the proper method of 
distributing interest earnings has been made, because companies have 
made mistakes in this distribution. 

Perhaps another article will be published in THE SpecTaTor on the 
subject of the distributiion of the savings in expenses, for it is equally 
true of this element of the contribution system that it is differently under- 
stood, and that the several life companies do not distribute that part of 
the loading or margin which has not been expended in the same manner, 


NORTHWESTERN BREEZES. 


THE insurance companies here are recouping some of their losses by the 
large elevator fire which occurred here in July, by which something over 
1,000,000 bushels of wheat were destroyed. Wheat is pouring in here as 
it has never has before, and receipts are exceeding the combined amount 
received at Duluth, Milwaukee and Chicago since the beginning of the 
crop year, and have already reached a little over 12,000,000 bushels, Of 
course the local agents are kept busy finding insurance to cover this vast 
amount of grain, which is either consumed by the mills or stored for 
future use. The mills here are making money for the first time in a cou- 
ple of years, and making a great deal of it. 


* * * * 


Two more new and very large elevators are nearly ready for business, 
and the probabilities are that a great deal of wheat will be carried here 
until the next crop year begins. Objection is being found to the large 
elevators, because it is with the greatest difficulty that enough insurance 
can be secured to cover one of these vast storehouses. It will take a 
good many premiums, though, to cover the heavy losses of the companies 
on wheat risks, because, besides the St. Anthony elevator burned here, 
three or four elevators full of grain have been destroyed in the country. 


* * * * 


A cuRIOUS complication has grown out of the burning of the saw mills 
here in September last. One of the mills was a double structure, one- 
half being owned by W. W. Eastman, and the other half by Merriman, 
Barrows & Co. The mills were identical in character, and there was no 
difference in their value, but Mr. Eastman had only $4000 insurance on 
his mill, whereas there was $21,000 on the other half—$r4,000 in mutuals 
and $7000 in board companies. When the proof was made out for the 
payment of Mr. Eastman’s loss, he signed the certificate of valuation, put- 
ting the value of his mill at $11,000. This is now being used to re- 
duce the valuation of Merriman, Barrows & Co.’s mill, although a 
number of the local agents concede that the loss was much greater, and 
that there is little or no salvage. Mr. Eastman paid little attention to the 
matter at the time, and was satisfied to make any figure on the value of 
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the mill solong as he got his total insurance. Two or three lawsuits are 
likely to grow out of the matter, as Merriman, Barrows & Co. are bellig- 
erent, and not at all likely to accept a settlement on the basis of the value 
fixed on Mr. Eastman’s mill. 

* * * - * 


Tue Millers and Manufacturers Mutual Insurance Company, which 
absorbed the Farmers Mutual a short time since, is to include the name 
of Farmers in its corporate title after the first of January, when, as you 
probably know, the mutuals are to perfect their consolidation of interests 
on a basis which, it is believed, will add materially to their business. The 
Farmers Mutual is an old company, and the first really successful mutual 
insurance company which did business in this city. It was a one-man 
company, managed by W. A. Nimocks for a good many years, and while 
he gave his attention to it and bestowed upon it the results of his indom- 
itable energy and pluck, it was very successful. But Mr. Nimocks got 
rich and gradually let go of the business of the company, and in later 
years it has done much less. It wrote farm insurance only, and the Mil- 
lers and Manufacturers, which is the pioneer mutual in this locality, saw 
a good opportunity to gather its business in, and will add farm insurance 
to its other mutual policies. 


* * * * 


A NEw life insurance company was organized in this city last week, to 
be known as the Provident Life Insurance Company of Minnesota. The 
company proposes, under certain conditions, to place insurance upon the 
lives of persons who have been refused insurancein othercompanies, The 
second article of incorporation contains the following: ‘‘ The corporate 
power of this company shall be exercised in the issuance of policies of 
insurance upon the lives of impaired risks, between the ages of eighteen 
and sixty years, and who, in the judgment of the medical board of the 
company, shall have a life expectancy of not less than five years, and are 
not incapacitated from attending to ordinary business.” Of course the 
rates fixed for this company are high. The board of directors comprises 
E. B. Walker, E. H. Guilben, J. C. Shandrew, John Douglass, Chas. 
Griswald, Walter D. Burr and E. M. Maybie. The company includes 
some very good men, and what it will accomplish will be watched with 
interest. 

x * * S 

INSURANCE COMMISSIONER SHANDREW is waging war on the under- 
ground insurance companies. He does not accept the argument of 
the companies which have not taken out a license to do business in the 
state, that the Constitution of the United States gives the citizens of each 
State all the privileges and immunities of the citizens of the several States, 
and he lets no opportunity slip to bring companies who write in this State 
without a license up with around turn. But, as has already been said, 
great difficulty is experienced in finding enough companies to carry the 
vast wheat risks which are created by the big elevator companies in this 
city and Duluth, and the temptation to place insurance with underground- 
ers is strong. There are now 156 companies authorized to do business in this 
State. Of these companies three are of this State ; 111 are of other States; 
twenty-four are foreign, and eighteen are mutual companies, In 1886 the 
risks amounted to $220,277,734 ; the premiums received were $2,991,461, 
and the losses paid were $1,683,882, and the losses incurred $1,854,490. 
The average losses of the State of Minnesota have been rather below the 
general State average, and whilst the reports made out by the companies 
for the year 1886 show the losses to be rather above the average, the fact 
may be attributed to exceptional circumstances, viz.: to two serious ele- 
vator and mill fires at Minneapolis and Duluth. The companies, as a 
rule, have lost money in Minneapolis and St. Paul during the past ten 
years, but have made up their losses in the rest of the State. Within a 
year or two, however, they have been making money, and last year no less 
than fifteen new companies, thirteen of which were furnished by other 
States, were added to the list of stock fire insurance companies doing 
business in Minnesota. The mutual fire companies, of which there were 
only seven a year ago, now number eighteen. The foreign companies 
have been the chief victims of the heavy losses. 

* ¥% * x 

THERE has been a great improvement in the means of preventing fire in 
both this city and St. Paul, and in many of the towns throughout the 
State several important additions have been made to the list of fire de- 
partments. In outside towns the equipment of these departments is of 
course not extensive, but it adds something to the reduction of the risk. 


* 
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Water-works are being put in at St. Cloud, and have been recently added 
at Brainerd and Fergus Falls. Winona and Red Wing have added water. 
works within the past two years. In St. Paul and Minneapolis there is 
now comparatively little criticism of the fire departments, which are well 
equipped and well managed, and although these two cities have gtown at 
a prodigious rate of speed, the extension of the water System is now 
nearly keeping pace with the growth of the cities. In Minneapolis anew 
pumping station is to be put in, to be run by steam. Heretofore all the 
water supply has come from the falls, the pumps being run by water. 
power. The river has been very low this summer, and the water-power 
is apt to be limited all winter. There is always more or less danger in 
the spring and fall from anchor ice, and the source of supply at best is 
not a good one, The city council now has in hand the work of building 
a substantial steam station above the city, and ultimately the entire water 
supply of the city will be drawn from that source. The plans do not yet 
include the reservoir system, although the location of the new pump- 
house is such that this is feasible whenever it shall be decided to add this 
feature to the local production. J. N.N, 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., November 2. 





COMMUNICATIONS. 


“HONOR TO WHOM HONOR IS DVE.” 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE SPECTATOR.] 

A recent item in your journal gave an incorrect list of the names of the 
adjusters of the loss on the Sticlenoth-Weber Brewing Company malt 
house, which loss occurred July 4, 1887, and which has required so much 
time and ‘‘fine work.” In a spirit of fairness to those who ‘fought the 
fight” and made such a good settlement for the various companies in 
interest, the writer desires simply to give due credit to those to whom it 
belongs. The committeemen who did the work and who obtained the 
settlement of $65,000 on a $100,500 insurance (not a $70,000 settlement), 
were T. W. Eustis of the Phenix, New York ; J. Homer Egelston, Com- 
mercial Union; A. M. L. Wasson, Guardian ; J. A. Townly, president of 
the Commercial of Cincinnati ; W. O. Robb, Liverpool and London and 
Globe. Any effort on the part of others (who not only were not on the 
committee, but did not even turn a wheel to assist that committee), to 
obtain prestige or notoriety, should be frowned down, or, better, be 
given a pitying smile. A SUBSCRIBER, 

CovincTon, Ky., November 5. 





THEATRE FIRES. 


[To THE EDITOR OF THE SPECTATOR.] 

I see that the Polytechnic Section of the American Institute has 
appointed a committee to look into the causes of fires in theatres, and the 
best way to prevent or extinguish them. There are few subjects which 
are more important to those dwelling in great cities, because, not only 
are theatres specially liable to catch fire, but when they have caught, 
they are specially likely to burn down ; and in the act of burning down, 
there are lost, not only many thousands of dollars of property, but many 
valuable lives. In common with many others, I hail with delight the 
appointment of this committee, and shall watch with great attention 
and interest what it does and what it recommends, 

But as I learn that the work cut out for this committee is likely to take 
a good while to complete, and that the committee does not intend to rush 
into print until it has gone over the ground quite thoroughly, I shall take 
advantage of your known interest in the matter [This committee was 
suggested by the editor of THe Specrator.—Ep.], and do a little plain 
talking which will answer for the general public, for the proprietors of 
theatres, and for the members of the American Institute committee upon 
fires in theatres. 

There are many things to be considered. There is the design ; then 
the construction ; then the management. There are but few theatres 10 
process of design, and fewer in process of construction, Those which 
are already constructed are the most dangerous for two reasons—their 
design is defective, and their materials are weaker and more combustible 
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than in new ones. Here is just where the American Institute committee 
can come in with advantage. The building inspectors, acting under the 
fire department, can say (and have statutes to back them up) that theatres 
now building shall comply with the regulations of the building inspec- 
tion department, with the authority of law. The fire underwriters can say 
that, unless certain things are done, they will raise their rates or withdraw 
their policies. But those theatres which are already built are, to some 
extent, not subject to any dictation from the fire department ; and those 
which carry no insurance (and many of them do not; as, for instance, the 
Academy of Music carries but $50,000, and the Star and Casino none at 
all) can crack their fingers at the underwriters. But such a body as the 
American Institute committee represents public opinion of a very intelli- 
gent and influential type, and can do three things: (1) It can quietly say 
to managers and proprietors just where they are exposing life and prop- 
erty to undue risk; (2) it can point out how the present condition of 
things can be bettered, and (3) it can so mould public opinion and influ- 
ence legislation as to hold up the hands of the underwriters, who repre- 
sent selfish interest in the property, and in that near it, and help the 
building inspectors to get more moral and legal backing. 

It might be asked ‘‘ What right has such a committee to make any such 
inquiries into this matter? Has it the power to expose dangers which 
have passed the supposed eagle eyes of the underwriters and of the building 
inspectors? Will not its members get themselves into trouble by mixing 
up with the matter? Could they not be sued individually if they were to 
make any report upon the condition of any building (whether examined 
by them or not), if such report would tend to create popular prejudice 
against that theatre or inspire fear of safety to life and limb on the part 
of those attending ?” 

Asto what extent a person is legally justified in exposing defects in 
the construction, etc., of theatres, the following will be found to be good 
law and good sense : ‘ 

Every theatre or building intended to be used for public entertainments 
of any kind must, in its structure, comply with certain requirements and 
regulations imposed by statute. The object of the law is to ensure 
greater security for the lives of those who congregate in such buildings. 

It is primarily the duty of the superintendent of buildings and his 
deputies and inspectors to bringing such non-compliance with the re- 
quirements of the law on the part of the proprietor of any theatre to the 
knowledge of the proper authorities. And, secondly, although it may 
not be the legal duty, it undoubtedly is the moral duty, and unquestion- 
ably the right, of any person cognizant of the continued violation of said 
law by such proprietor to take measures by laying information to remedy 
the same ; provided, of course, that in so doing he is acting in perfect 
good faith, It is certainly a moral duty which everyone owes the com- 
munity to acquaint his fellow citizens with the existence of a danger 
which may jeopardize their lives or limbs ; and that the violation of the 
law aforesaid is such a danger can hardly be disputed. 

The committee is, therefore, while acting in good faith, justified in 
making public any non-compliance with the aforesaid law on the part of 
theatre owners, and exposing any violation of the same which tends to 
endanger the lives of those who congregate in any such structure. 

And now let us get back to the question of what this committee has to 
consider, . 

First—How to prevent loss to life and danger to limb. 

Second—How to prevent or limit loss of theatre property and that 
adjacent, 

As there should be no danger to life or limb save from panics, caused 
by fools crying “‘ fire” where there is no fire, it would be best for the sub- 
ject to be taken up in the reverse order to that which I have just named ; 
that is, to first consider the prevention or limitation of loss to property. 

The principal causes of fires in theatres are (a) artificial lights, (4) heat- 
ing apparatus, (c) fireworks and artificial fires used in plays, (@) the use 
of firearms upon the stage, (¢) spontaneous combustion and other causes 
connected with the paint lofts. To theseahere might be added (/) smok- 
ing in the building, particularly in the dressing-rooms. 

In considering the question of safety to life and limb, there should be 
taken up, in addition to those matters just named, under the head of pro- 
tection to the building, its contents and the neighboring property, each of 
the following points: (g) aisles, (4) steps, (4) doors, (2) fire escapes, (#) 
Seats. 

(2)—Artificial lighting. The systems employed are as follows: (1) coal 
oil lamps, (2) lamps other than coal oil, (3) candles, (4) gas, (5) electric 
arc lights, and (6) electric incandescent lights. 
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First—As to the hazards of coal oil, even where it is of the full fire test’ 
their name is legion ; and I have a case in mind which was told me by 
one of the members of the American Institute committee, where in Mont- 
clair, N. J., there was a church fire caused by a central chandelier, which 
was suspended by a wire rope, falling by reason of the rusting of the wire 
rope just where it was fastened to the chandelier. The fact that burning 
coal oil does not succumb to water, like most other substances, makes 
this a specially dangerous material to employ, and its use should be re- 
stricted to where there is no gas in towns. The lowest flash test per- 
mitted should be 120° F., and there should be as many safeguards as 
possible thrown around the manner of handling, filling and lighting the 
lamps. 

Second—With other kinds of oil than coal oil the dangers are lessened, 
but for all that there should be as many restrictions as possible put upon 
their use. Oil lamps should be cleaned and trimmed by daylight only, 
and in a separate lamp and oil-room, where, also, the oil should be 
stored. 

Third—Candles are set down as starting more fires than almost any 
other cause, in’ London, and in many other towns; and their use should 
be strictly interdicted where possible to use any other and safer system. 

Fourth—Gas is a dangerous illuminant. It is liable to flare up from 
several causes, among which I may mention increased pressure in the 
pip2s, caused by lowering or extinction of other jets near; ageing or clog- 
ging of the tips or burners; the striking of some certain note in the 
orchestra ; draughts of wind. Of course there are other causes of danger 
from gas, as, for instance, from leaks in the pipes or their fittings, caus- 
ing liability to explosion, particularly in confined places. The total dark- 
ening of the entire building by the failure of a certain pipe, either in 
time of danger or under normal conditions, is a great source of danger, 
and could be lessened by having several more pipes, controlling various 
sections of the house, than at present. Whether or not the system of light- 
ing the house be divided into several sections, that of the stage should be 
entirely distinct from that of the auditorium, and that of the dressing- 
rooms from either ; each one having a distinct feed-pipe or circuit. Gas 
flames should, without exception, be covered with wire baskets of not 
less than one foot in diameter ; and there should be no place where the 
temperature of the wire can be raised to more than 250° Fahrenheit by 
the heat of the flame. Border and footlights should be lighted by elec- 
tricity ; never by an open light. All gas-pipes should be tested four times 
a year, at least, to see that they are tight and that all brackets and fixtures 
are strong. All woodwork which is within eighteen inches of a gas flame 
should be covered with sheet-iron or tin, preferably the latter ; and in either 
case, there should be left between the metal and the wood a space 
through which the air can circulate. 

Fifth—The arc electric light has the disadvantage of being in itself a 
cause of fire risk, by reason of the high electric ‘‘ potential” or tension 
which it requires. It is, as a general thing, unsteady and likely to cause 
alarm by failures. As generally applied, it is too dependent upon the 
cool running and other general good behavior of one small part of one 
engine. The rays are of a character to kill decorative colors and bring 
out the paints used in the ‘‘ make up,” and are not very sympathetic to 
audiences or to actors. 

Sixth—Incandescent lights have the advantage that they employ a very 
low tension of electricity ; they can be made to a great extent portable ; 
they are readily reflected sidewise or downwards ; are simple in manage- 
ment; do not leak and cause explosions ; do not dry the canvas, wood- 
work and ropes, so as to increase their inflammability ; they do not fade 
metallic colors, as do gases produced by condensation of gas. They do 
not call for so much ventilation as gas, and thereby they lessen the causes 
of fires traveling rapidly upwards ; they do not make the theatre close by 
consuming oxygen in large quantities ; they entirely do away with all that 
class of hazards which is the result of there being flames, as in gas light- 
ing. So far, incandescent lights are not very cheap as compared with 
gas at the same distance from the object to be illuminated ; but they have 
the advantage of being placeable nearer to the object to be lighted up. 

(6)—As to the methods of heating, they may be said to be (1) hot air fur- 
naces, where the air is heated by contact with hot iron fire pots and smoke 
flues ; (3) steam ; (3) hot water, and (4) what is called indirect radiation, in 
which steam-pipes warm acurrent of air which is passed through registers 
and controlled just as though it had been heated directly by the furnace. 

(t)—The original hot air furnace is a source of discomfort and danger. 
It drives all the moisture out of the woodwork of the building, and not 
finding a sufficient supply there, levies tribute upon that in the skin and 
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mucous membranes of the audience and performers. Where the regis- 
ters are in the floor, they carry down near the fire dust such things as 
peanut hulls and scraps of paper, which are dropped down them acci- 
dentally, carelessly or purposely. They are also used as cuspadores by 
that rougher element which could not be shut out from places of amuse- 
ment, even if the proprietors wished such exclusion, Where heaters are 
employed, the registers should be covered by fine wire netting, and at 
least one-fifth of the registers should be arranged so that they could not 
be closed. 

(2)—S eam heating has the advantage of doing away with the risks from 
inflammable substances getting down towards the fire ; but, of course, 
there is the additional risk from explosion. In addition, steam-pipes 
will, in a long course of time (very often ina short time), make the wood- 
work near them so dry that it will burn with special readiness ; and these 
pipes have been indisputably shown to have set woodwork on fire. The 
effect of steam-pipes is very sudden ; that is, with them you may heat up 
the air of a very large, cold building in a very short time ; but, against this, 
we know that this suddenly acquired temperature extends only to the air 
and the walls of the building do not participate in it. 

(3)—Hot water-pipes take longer to heat up a room or building, but 
give a milder heat and are free from such sudden extremes of temperature 
as steam-pipes. With them the risk of explosion at the boiler is reduced 
nearly to a minimum, 

(4)—The indirect system has the disadvantage of employing a steam 
boiler, while having many of the bad properties of the hot-air system with 
its registers. 

(c)—Having briefly gone over the questions of lighting and heating, I 
would take up that of the employment of fireworks and colored fires in 
spectacular pieces and of firearms in others. 

Those who have had anything to do with fireworks, even in the open 
air, know how tricky and unreliable they are, even under the most favor- 
able circumstances, Rockets, of course, are not used in theatres, but 
‘blue lights,” colored fires and set pieces are; and the risk from these 
is by reason of the uncertainty of their quality and action. It is expected 
that a certain blue light will make a flame of a given length, and it is 
liable to flare out all of a sudden to twice that length ; and upon occasion 
such pieces have been known to burst in the hand of the one holding 
them, or to give such signs of misbehavior as to cause him to drop them. 

Colored fires generally burn with a very intense heat, and sometimes 
fire the wood under the tin plates upon which they are set, heaped loosely 
in powder. Gun-cotton flashes are not always certain to go off entirely, 
but may send wads of partially unconsumed cotton to a distance, where 
they will work damage. 

(d)—Where firearms are used, they are, of course, wadded heavily, in 
order to make a good report ; and if this wad is of paper, it is very apt to 
be shot into some part of the flies, where it will set fire to something. 
This risk may be entirely done away with by using hair wads, which are 
just as effective in noise making and do not carry fire as do the paper 
wads. In theatre firearms, gunpowder in which there is used nitrate of 
soda (‘‘ soda saltpetre”’) should be forbidden, as it deliquesces, and thus 
makes large grains, which are carried to a distance like so many small 
ignited wads. The use of firearms, Roman candles, red fires, etc., 
should only be permitted when it has been shown to the theatre inspec- 
tor’s satisfaction that they are of specially safe construction, and also 
under certain other conditions, of which I will treat under the head of 
construction. If straw, hay or other such inflammable substances be 
required in a scene, they should be removed when no longer needed in 
that scene to some safe place ; as, for instance, stored in sheet-iron boxes 
covered with sheet-iron. 

(e)—When we come to consider the situation of the paint lofts and their 
necessary workshops, we reach another important matter. While most 
of the paints employed in scene painting, and many of those used for 
other purposes about the settings and decorations of the Stage, and the 
other mountings of a piece, are what is known as distemper colors—and 
hence are free from oil in their composition, and from the necessity of 
using benzine or turpentine as menstruums—yet there are employed small 
quantities of oil paints and their kindred spirits and varnishes; and the 
rags used with them are very often left about very carelessly, or even 
thrown away into hidden places, in either case to cause the risk of self- 
igniting, which I consider about as good an expression as spontaneous 
combustion, as far as accuracy of meaning goes, and a much better one 
for the purpose of calling attention to the risk from this property of mat- 
ter. Workmen about theatres are, for some reason or other, proverbially 
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as careless as navy yard mechanics are lazy. The genius of order is not 
in them ; they are in an atmosphere which seems to engender the habit 
of making things appear other than they really are. Upon the Stage 
behind the most impressive cathedral set, there is profanity which would 
curdle milk ; the most enduring of castles or cathedrals is but canvas : 
behind the most decorous ball-room scene there is undress, dirt, sweat 
and general unkemptness, seen nowhere else save in the fire-room of an 
ocean steamer. Can we then wonder that the theatrical carpenter and 
painter shall imbibe the spirit of those shams which they themselves 
create, and that they become careless and hasty in all that they do, espe- 
cially in the way of disposing of waste and diit? 

While not blaming them, it is, however, necessary to call attention to 
the fact that with them lies very largely the safety of a theatre and of its 
contents, as also that of neighboring property. The workshop and paint 
lofts should be in a separate building and communicate with the theatre 
proper only by double iron-lined doors, with stone sills. Ouly rags and 
waste should be kept in small quantities only, and in iron boxes closed 
by an iron lid, and standing upon brick or other fireproof substances, and 
as soon as they accumulate they should be burned. 


2. & 
New York, November 5. 





BRIEFS FROM CHICAGO. 


So far, during this month, business has been quite satisfactory to local 
agents. The month of November usually starts out with quite a boom, 
but ere the end the policy clerks notice a reduction in the number of 
applications, 

* * * 


THE insurance fraternity of this city was surprised last week by a bad 
fire in the Chicago Club house. In this club the insurance companies 
are represented by the following well-known agents and managers : Judge 
Eugene Cary, George M. Lyon, General Ducat, Wm. Warren, John J. 
Janes, Geo. W. Montgomery, Fried S. James, R. W. Hosmer and James 
A. Miller. The loss as reported on the day of the fire seemed very 
serious, but owing to the prompt alarm sent to the fire patrol over the 
electric mercurial, the contents of the basement and the five floors above 
were covered in excellent manner. Considering that the two upper floors 
and the roof were totally destroyed, save the walls, and that a large 
volume of water was thrown into the building, the fire patrol deserves 
great credit for the salvage which will present itself to the $26,500 furni- 
ture insurance. The total insurance on the building is $70,000. 


* * * 


FirE MARSHAL EDWARD MurRPHY, while responding to an alarm during 
an evening of last week, was struck by a passenger train and quite seri- 
ously injured. A passenger train is about the only thing that will stop a 
Chicago Fire Departmert official. 


% * * 


T. R. Burcu, general agent of the Phenix Insurance Company of 
Brooklyn, was favored during the past week with a call from the follow- 
ing gentlemen, who are among the board of directors of this company: 
Arthur B. Graves, George P. Sheldon, Wm. H. Wallace, Wm. Logan and 
A. K. Bullan. After making an inspection of their company’s Chicago 
investment, which cost $1,200,000, they declared, as have all who have 
viewed the Phenix building, that it is the finest work of its kind anywhere. 
They were highly pleased with the management and the excellent business 
done in the company’s Western department. 


* * * 


J. O. Leg, general agent of the Granite State Fire Insurance Company, 
since his return from a recent visit to the State of Kansas, is advising his 
many friends to join the prohibition party. Kansas is a model prohibition 
State, and Mr. Lee says it is a success in more ways than one. 


* * % 


THE various representatives of mutual insurance companies met during 
last week at the Grand Pacific Hotel, and had the usual love feast inci- 
dental to the formation of any organization. Their object was the election 
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of officials and a board of directors for the National Inspection Company, 
the organization of which appeared in THE SPECTATOR of October 13. 


* * * 


ATTORNEY-GENERAL Hunt of Illinois was also at the hotel and pro- 
ceeded to his duty of punishing violators of the State laws, and as gen- 
erally reported, service was secured on representatives of the Canton 
Mutual of Canton, O.; the Mutual Fire Association, and the Lumber- 
mans Mutual of Eau Claire, Wis., and the Manufacturers and American 
Mutual of St. Louis, The damages claimed by the State in each case are 
from $100 to $5000, It is said that the gentleman representing the Min- 
neapolis Mutual received a ‘‘friendly tip” of the Attorney-General’s 
approach, and quietly vanished through the hotel dining-room and down 
in the kitchen, and finally tried to ‘‘inspect” the laundry and other 
departments of the hotel, located away down in the basement. It is re- 
ported that this modest man stayed down below all the afternoon, but 
when seen by THE SPECTATOR representative he was trying to make a 
Northern railway train, and was unable to say how long he was in the 
region below, or how many ‘‘ automatic sprinklers” to the foot will appear 
in his inspection of the hotel. 


* * * 


AFTER the excitement occasioned by the visit of the Attorney-General 
had subsided, the remaining members proceeded to business, and the 
following officers of the National Inspection Company were elected: C. 
B. Shove, president; P. A. Montgomery, vice-president, and Wm. E. 
Smith, secretary and treasurer. 


* * % 


T. A. Bopen, superintendent of surveys of the Chicago Fire Underwrit- 
ers Association, Superintendent E. T, Shepherd of the Chicago Fire 
Insurance Patrol and THe SpEcTATOR representative, recently made an 
inspection of the ‘‘ night watchman service” in operation at the Union 
Stock Yards, and a detailed report will be given to the insurance frater- 
nity in the next issue of THe SPECTATOR. 


* * * 


““WuaT has become of our committee on underground insurance ?” 
is being asked by numerous parties on La Salle street. Well, let’s see ; 
several months ago the committee was flourishing ; the daily papers printed 
large headings and long columns of matter pertaining to underground 
insurance, The Peoples Insurance Exchange and Mrs, M. R. Smith 
were reported at the time as the prime leaders in the underground busi- 
ness. The committee expended $375 of the underwriters’ money, and 
succeeded in driving Mrs. Smith to Oshkosh and the Exchange, tempor- 


arily, out of business, 
x x 


Suits against these parties were brought by the Attorney General of 
this State, but they have never been tried, and, as we are informed, have 
been postponed several times by the State. Insurance men are anxious 


to see them tried. 
x * * 


Some days ago we learned from the daily papers that the Attorney- 
General had begun actions against a number of La Salle street insurance 
firms for alleged violations of law, which reminds us that several 
yeats ago, back about 1881, similar charges against a large number 
of Chicago’s most prominent underwriters were investigated. The 
fines asked were numerous and large, one as high as $468,000. The 
only party actually fined at that time was O. Pierce, who paid, it is re- 
ported, $500. The rest of the parties to the suits combined and compro- 
mised. The total amount paid to settle the matter was quite large, 


* * * 


NoveMBER 11, the day that THE SpecTATor of this issue will appear on 
La Salle street, is the day that the seven doomed anarchists will be 
dispatched into eternity unless the Governor interferes. The anarchists 
at large have threatened that, if the seven followers are hung, the city of 
Chicago will be laid in ashes. If the seven men are liberated, they 
would most likely attempt the same thing. So if we must burn, let the 
law take its course and hang the incendiaries first. 


* * * 


Tue Fire Underwriters Association is to take action in regard to the 
burning of oil for fuel. This is a move in the right direction, and the 
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sooner the storage of large quantities of oil in the city is prohibited the 
better. 
* % x 
OrrFiceEs on La Salle street are being equipped with Edison electric 
lights, to be furnished by the Edison Company, which is at present build- 
ing an elegant structure on Adams street near La Salle, for its plant. 
* * x 


PreTER CAMERON, formerly with his father and the Northwestern Na- 
tional, has returned to the Association, and now is connected with Fred 
S. James & Co. 

* x * 

THE many friends of E. W. Lyman are pleased to see him at his office 
again. Although his ankle is rather lane, he is able with the use of a 
cane to navigate along La Salle street fairly well. 

* * x 


In the ‘‘ Briefs from Chicago” of last week, mention was made of 
Charles V. Peckham as having “ been an adjuster for past eleven years at 
Chicago.” This was an error. Mr, Peckham was formerly of New York 
city, and is what is termed an ‘‘adjuster for the assured only.” The 
idea is a novel one for Chicago, but will be successful, as it has proven 
to be in New York city. 

x ¥ * 


THE many friends of Wm. Casper, solicitor for the Germania of New 
York, will be sorry to learn of the death of his wife. 


* * * 


Tue Rascher Map Publishing Company has issued a new “ Block”’ 
book for Chicago. Price, $15. 
* % x 


PREGLER Bros, are located at 1104 Milwaukee avenue, and are doing a 
large insurance business. Louis Pregler attends to the insurance branch 
of their business, 

x x % 

THE recent visitors to La Salle street were : E. W. Burnet, superintend. 
ent at Cincinnati of the California Insurance Company; Mr. Barret, 
agent at Columbus, O.; E. B. Stoddard of the State Mutual Life; N. A. 
Bloom, special agent of the Michigan Fire and Marine ; Fred W. Arnold, 
president of the Equitable Fire and Marine of Providence, R. I.; W. C. 
Foote, superintendent of the Home; Wm. Cohn, superintendent of 
agencies of the Germania Life. 








NEWS OF THE WEEK. 





The Connecticut Mutual Life. 


For forty-one years that reliable old company, the Connecticut Mutual 
Life, has been before the public, and its record shows what results can 
be accomplished in life underwriting by judicious, honorable methods and 
efficient, energetic management. During the period which elapsed be- 
tween its organization and the first of the present year, the company paid 
to its policyholders the enormous sum of $123,362,836, and now holds in 
trust safely, to be paid to the policyholders as their policies mature, 
$55,702,494, making the total amount paid, or in hand to be paid, to policy- 
holders, $179,065,330. Against this large sum put $146,565,287, the 
amount received by the company from its policyholders, and it will be 
seen that over $32,000,000 have been earned by wise investments for the 
insured. ‘ 

During the year 1886 the Connecticut Mutual’s total income amounted 
to $7,425,007, and its total payments to policyholders reached $5,285,000 ; 
the assets increased $1,318,844, and the surplus $562,100. Of the pay- 
ments to policyholders $1,189,132 were in dividends alone. And to all 
this volume of business the ratio of expense of management to income 
was but 9 3-10 per cent. 

A feature of the business of the Connecticut Mutual Life is the issuing 
of participating paid-up policies, under which, should the insured, after 
making three or more annual payments, suddenly stop, he will not lose 
what he has paid in, the company guaranteeing to insure him for the rest 
of his life (without further cqst to him) for an amount, stated in the 
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policy, proportioned to the number of premiums he has paid, and this 
paid-up insurance will participate in the dividends. For example, an 
ordinary life policy for $1000, at age 20, would cost yearly $18, less the 
cash dividends. In case the insured stops after paying 3 annual pre- 
miums, the company guarantees him insurance for life for $38; after 4 
annual premiums, $56; after 5 annual premiums, $76 ; after ro annual 
premiums, $176; after 15 annual premiums, $274; after 20 annual pre- 
miums, $370; after 25 annual premiums, $462 ; after 30 annual premiums, 
$548 ; after 35 anoual premiums, $626; after 40 annual premiums, $694 ; 
after 45 annual premiums, $750; after 50 annual premiums, $796 ; after 
55 annual premiums $836; after 60 annual premiums, $876. 

Decidedly the steacy, prosperous career of the Connecticut Mutual Life 
is a matter which should be as gratifying to every believer in sound in- 
surance methods, as it doubtless is to the officers and policyholders of 
the company. 





The Hanover Fire of New York. 


It is a real satisfaction to look over the record of such a company 
as the Hanover Fire of New York, and write a few words about it. 
During the thirty-five years of this company’s existence, there has never 
been atime in the years most disastrous for fire underwriters in general 
when its policies have not been received and held with confidence by the 
public, or when that confidence has been found misplaced. 

Management, which, while enterprising, has been at the same time 
careful and conservative, has placed the company in an enviable position. 
On the first of this year it possessed, with a capital of a round million, 
assets amounting to $2,546,675, which, with total liabilities, except cap- 
ital, of $1,005.771, left a net surplus of $540,904. Since then it has, while 
operating in all parts of the United States, also planted itself firmly in 
Great Britain, quietly but steadily pushing its business in the persistent, 
legitimate, honorable way which, under the guidance of President Wal- 
cott and Secretary Lane, it has so Jong pursued, and in which, there is no 
reason to doubt, it will continue to the mutual benefit of its stockholders 
and those who hold its policies, 





The Fidelity Mutual Life Association. 


THE following letter was written recently by August F. Harvey, the well- 
known actuary of the Missouri Insurance Department, commendatory of 
the Fidelity Mutuai Life Association : 

Dear Sir—The Fidelity Mutual Life Association of Philadelphia has 
been admitted to do business in Missouri. 

I have made a study of the plans of insurance proposed by the Fidel- 
ity, and find them to be legitimate and calculated to afford security to its 
members and permanence to the organization. Mr. Fouse, the president, 
is one of the most straightforward, energetic, prudent men at the head of 
life insurance corporations, and the ability of the management of the 
association stands unquestioned. Yours very respectfully, 


Au. F, Harvey, Actuary, 

The Fidelity Mutual stands second to no other life insurance associa 
tion, and enjoys the advantages of a large membership of selected lives, 
The company is presided over and managed by L. G. Fouse, an expert 
actuary of the new school, who was the president of the Mutual Benefit 
Life Association of America for the past year. 

The increasing rate and equation rate plans of the Fidelity Mutual 
appeal on their merits to the favorable consideration of the public. The 
special object sought by the association is to limit the yearly liability of 
the members, the expense of managing the business, and to furnish insur- 
ance at its actual cost. Under the indemnity reserve or increasing rate 
plan, each member assumcsa yearly premium, graded according to his 
probability of living and dying, that will in the, aggregate, during his 
probability of life, equal the face of his policy. A mortality fund is 
created by deducing from the yearly premium three times a year, or once 
every four months, a sum sufficient to cover the death losses that occur 
duriag the preceding four months. The sum so deduced is loaded about 
3314 per cent for the purpose of creating a contingent fund, and it is also 
loaded with a per cent sufficient to cover the cost of collection, and adjust- 
ing the losses, but can never exceed fifteen per cent. The notices of mor- 
tuary calls are sent to members on the first days of January, May and Sep- 
tember of each year. The contingent fund created by loading the mortuary 
call about 33% per cent is primarily for the purpose of guaranteeing the 
full payment of all policies maturing by death ; secondarily, its object is 
to reduce the future payments of members, which may be done in any of 
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the following ways: First, after a policy has been in force seven years 
member may cease payment altogether, and receive a commuted paid-up 
policy for his contingent fund credit, less twenty per cent, improved at 
four per cent per annum ; such commuted policy matures at the end of 
probable life, or at death if prior. Second, a member who does not de. 
sire a commuted or paid-up policy, can, after the tenth year of insurance 
have his payments reduced in the ratio his contingent fund credit sustains 
to the amount of death losses ; when this is done, no paid-up policy will 
issue until the end of probable life, when the member may, upon syr. 
rendering his policy, receive his contingent fund credit in cash, or he 
may purchase insurance with it. Third, if the policy is continued jp 
force until the end of probable life, and the member is assessed fy]! rate, 
he can then surrender his policy and receive therefor in cash a sum 
estimated to equal about fifty per cent of its face value, or he may apply 
such sum to purchasing insurance. 

The mortality cost, under the equation rate plan, is limited to the rate 
indicated by the American Mortality Table, for age at entry, by the mem. 
ber making an equation deposit, so that that the risk of the company falls 
in the ratio of the natural increasing liability of the insured. The full 
amount indicated by the American Table for age of entry is collected 
during the first five years of insurance, and the excess over the actual 
amount required becomes a part of the equation fund. After the first five 
years of insurance the member will only be assessed for the actual death 
cost, limited as aforesaid, but his equation deposit will remain uniform 
during the continuance of the membership. Under this plan a uniform 
if not a decreasing rate is maintained through life. Thereisa probability 
of a decrease in the cost after the fifth year. Paid-up or commuted poli- 
cies are also issued on this plan after the seventh year of insurance. On 
this plan the expense dues, the mortuary and equation elements are paid 
by the insured at the same time. 

The Fidelity Mutual was organized by Mr. Fouse in 1878. The follow- 
ing figures briefly show the record of the association: 














F . Insurance in 

YEAR. Fb — Force at End 
of Year. 

$44,442 $13,749 $3,244,975 

63,802 21,337 4,401,550 

93,113 72,180 2,321,090 

93,905 58,111 5,179,500 

105,938 51,130 7,460,600 

135,101 72,059 9,778,400 

192,136 97.45% 13,225,550 














The association has in the neighborhood of $500,000 assets. 





MERE MENTION. 


—Barre, Ont., has voted adversely upon the water-works question. 

—The new water-works at Oswego, Kan., were formally opened last 
week. 

—The town of Kluzin, Poland, has been totally destroyed by fire. Many 
lives were lost. 

—At a recent large fire at Lake View, IIl., the fire hydrants were found 
to have been spiked by some unknown persons, 

—John C. French, secretary of the New Hampshire Fire, was among 
the callers at the office of THE SPECTATOR last week. 

—™M. L. Atkinson has been:arrested in Ozark county, Mo., on a charge 
of arson committed three years ago, and has confessed. 

—During the first nine months of 1887, deaths at Baltimore numbered 
6342, of which 479€ were of whites and 1546 of negroes. 

—A new fire and life insurance company, La Concorde, with a capital 
of 1,000,000 francs, is about to be organized in Brussels. 

—The British steamer Hawarden, from Savannah, October 18, for Reval, 
put into Queenstown November 3 with her cargo on fire. 

—Raoul Charbonneau, charged with committing arson at Montreal, bas 
been arrested at Holyoke, Mass., and returned to Canada. 

—A. W. Damon, secretary of the Washington Fire and Marine of Bos- 
ton, has resigned his position and been succeeded by S. A. Raulett of 
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the Neptune Fire and Marine, whose old place has been filled by W. W. 


Pie King Insurance Company of England has been registered to do 

ll kinds of insurance except life. The capital is put at £100,000, 

—St. Paul, Minn., will locate drive wells and contract for cisterns, 
windmills and pumps for fire purposes, at Merriam Park and Hamline. 

—At Cleveland, O., October 28, a huge boiler of chemicals used in the 
preparation of paints, blew up. Two men were killed and ten badly in- 
jured. 
e-The city reservoir at Sycamore, IIl., twenty-five feet in diameter and 
thirty feet in depth, caved in last week. The water mains are nearly dis- 
tributed. 

—The Diet of Galicia has before it a bill compelling every property- 
owner to insure his buildings, though allowing him free choice as to 
company. 

—The Montreal city garbage crematory was destroyed by fire on Octo- 
ber 30. Only the chimney was left standing. The damage is estimated 
at $15,000. 

—John Hodel of Turnerville, Conn., on Wednesday week shot and 
killed his wife, fired the house and smothered his two children. He has 
been jailed. 

—Charles Moore, a telegraph operator employed in the train despatch- 
er’s office at Huntington, Ind., at the time of the Kouts disaster, has be- 
come insane. 

—The Trenton(N,. J.) common council favors the establishment of a 
paid fire department. The citizens will vote upon the subject at the next 
charter election. 

—Water-works will be built at Wiartan, Ont.; St. Sauveur, P. Q.; 
Georgetown, O.; Montrose, Cal.; Santa Rosa, Cal.; Dalton, Ga., and 
Spartansburg, S. C. 

—The first annual meeting and dinner of the Life Underwriters Asso- 
ciation of Western New York wiil be held at Powers’ Hotel, Rochester, 
on Tuesday, November 29. 

—The courts have decided that the Plainfield (N. J.) fire board may not 
levy or collect a tax for fire purposes. A reorganization of the fire de- 
partment will be necessary. 

—The deaths in Philadelphia during the fortnight ending October 29, 
numbered 662. Of these 131 were of infants less than one year old, and 
éne of a person over ninety. 

—At Milwaukee, Wis., October 28, Lena Geisert, recently discharged, 
as cured, from the county insane asylum, soaked her clothing with kero- 
sene and burned herself to death. 

—A. M. Llambias is the new secretary of the Peoples Insurance Com- 
pany of New Orleans, La., succeeding P. M. Schneidau, who was 
recently made president of the company. 

—N. J. Evans, collector for the Pittsburgh agency of the Mutual Ben- 
efit Life of Newark, N. J., has been arrested in Chicago, charged with 
embezzling $200 of the company’s funds, 

—There were thirty-nine fires in Brooklyn, N. Y., during the month of 
October. The total loss on buildings was $26,537, and on contents 
$31,318. The total insurance was $165,200. 

—Ridgeland, Ill., expects to make arrangements with the adjoining vil- 
lage of Oak Park for a supply of water for fire protection, Austin, Ill., 
may also supply itself from the same source. 

—John R. Gloniger, vice-president of the City Insurance Company of 
Pittsburgh, was instantly killed on November 1 by a railroad train ata 
street crossing near his residence at Swissvale. 

_—The town of Lamonte, Mo., a place of about 800 inhabitants, was 
nearly destroyed by fire October 30, all of the business part and a dozen 
residences being consumed. No fire department. 

—The Grand Trunk Railway Company will experiment in car heating 
from the locomotive, It will try the Martin system on the Cornwall 
branch and the Sewall system on the Ottawa section. 

—Fire Marshal Edward Murphy, the widely known life-saver of the 
Chicago Fire Department, was struck by a railroad train while driving to 
afire on the night of November 3, and received probably fatal injuries, 

—In The Chronicle Fire Tables are recorded 425 fires which have 
otcurred in lumber yards during the three years ending with 1886, The 
Property loss was $8,086,298, and insurance loss $4,020,621. Apart from 
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exposure, the chief reported cause of fire was incendiarism. The average 
annual number of such fires for the past twelve years has been about 
eighty-six. 

—The Waterbury Watch Company is reported to be advertising in 
England an offer to pay to the heirs of anyone nota railroad employee 
killed by an accident within a year after buying a $2.50 watch, the sum of 
$500. 

—William F. Lane has been elected president of the Nassau of Brook- 
lyn, to succeed the late Mr. Jones, and Thomas M. Harris has been 
chosen to fill the position of secretary left vacant by Mr. Lane’s pro- 
motion, 

—N. A. Hayes, for seven years local cashier of the Equitable Life at 
Newark, N. J., has been appointed general agent, with headquarters at 
Newark. E. W. Scott, Jr., has been appointed to the position vacated by 
Mr. Hayes. 

—‘*Smith, why don’t you get your diamonds insured?” said Jones. 
‘*Where can I do that?” innocently asked Smith. ‘‘ At the Plate Glass 
Insurance Company, of course,” replied Jones, and a coldness has grown 
up between them.—£x. 

—-Trenton, a village near Helena, Ark., lost every business building in 
the place but one by fire on November 2. On the same night the third 
destructive fire within two months occurred at Rawson, near Findlay, 
O., consuming a number of dwellings. 

—A new hail company, Les Provinces Reunis, has been organized in 
Brussels, with a capital of 200,000 francs in 2000 shares; the capital to 
be increased to 5,000,000 francs. The founder, Mr. Anthoon, a former 
director of the bankrupt Nation Belge, has taken 1000 shares, 

—An incendiary fire at Hackensack, N. J., on November 3, destroyed 
four buildings, inflicting a loss of $17,000. The fire alarm was found to 
have been tampered with and the lock of the Alert Hose house broken, 
causing great delay ; the pressure of water was also insufficient. 


—The coroner’s jury, in the case of the recent fatal natural gas ex- 
plosion at Pittsburgh, has brought in a verdict censuring the Peoples 
Natural Gas Company for employing incompetent workmen, and for 
making connections with the mains without first shutting off the gas. 


—James May Duane, in a circular announcing his resignation as man- 
ager for the London Assurance Corporation, says of his successor : ‘* Mr, 
Marks has been associated with me in the office during the term of my 
managership, and I can commend him as worthy of your entire confidence 
and esteem.” 

—Several districts of Germany appear to have been seized- with a 
downright incendiary contagion, It is reported from the Province of 
Brandenburg that cases of incendiarism occur hourly in villages, country 
towns and isolated farm houses, Revengeful servants appear to be the 
chief criminals. 

—New Hampshire's fire losses for October, as compiled by F. C, Liv- 
ingston of Manchester, amounted to $154,983, due to thirty fires. The 
total insurance was $122,983. The greatest loss by a single fire was 
$100,000. The losses for the elapsed ten months of the year have been 
$1,470,471, on which insurance of $830,233 has been paid. 


—The dividing wall between the two reservoirs of the new water-works 
at Little Rock, Ark., gave way on November 3. The upper reservoir 
contained about 10,000,000 gallons of water, which rushed into and over 
the lower one to the river 250 feet below, in a torrent ten feet deep. The 
damage is about $10,000. The works were to have been opened that day. 


—In his report for the year ending October 1, Chief Engineer E, M. 
Carell of the Nashville (Tenn.) Fire Department recommends the organ- 
ization of a new hook and ladder company and the purchase of a chemi- 
cal engine. The number of fire alarms for the year was 160, and the losses 
$219,754; insured for $933,656. The expenses of the department were 
$49,115. 

—Joseph Orr, a well-known merchant of Wilkesbarre, Pa., was recently 
arrested on a charge of firing his place of business. He had previously 
brought suit against several companies for the insurance. In one of 
these suits, for $2500, a New York jury has found for Mr. Orr, who was 
cleared of all the charges made against him, his business reputation being 
entirely vindicated. ; 


—The examination of the American Exchange Fire, made by the New 
York Insurance Department, shows that the capital stock was, on Sep- 
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tember 30, impaired to the extent of $7,767.08. President Raynor says 
that there will be no loss to the stockholders, who will be paid in full 
owing to the favorable arrangements for reinsurance made with the 
German-American, 

—The Merchants Insurance Company of Decatur, Ala., is a company 
organized this year, under the new law of that State, which provides that 
every company shall have a paid-up capital of not less than $100,000. 
As shown by its circular, this amount the Merchants has, partly in cash 
and the rest in investments. Its officers are J. W. Nelson, president, 
and C. Peacher, secretary. 

—Russian fire losses tor the last quarter century, of which ten per cect 
are by the way estimated as due to incendiarism, are put down as follows: 
1859-1864, $81,189,620 ; 1864-1869, $88,183,310 ; 1869-1874, $125,983,080 ; 
1874-1879, $184,048,450 ; 1879-1882, $150,825,060—that is to say, accord- 
ing to the latest figures, about $50,000,000 a year—less then one-half of 
these of the United States. 


—Asa T. Barron, the well-known White Mountain hotel keeper, who 
died recently, left an estate estimated at $150,000, but se involved that it 
is doubtful if the heirs will receive much in the end. This contrasts 
strikingly with the case of his warm friend Henry Ward Beecher, who, 
living generously, had taken the precaution to heavily insure his life, and 
his heirs found a round sum in cash at once available. 


—Savannah, Ga., stirred up by the large number of cotton fires which 
have recently occurred there, has now passed a comprehensive ordinance 
for the protection of cotton while on the lighters or being loaded or un- 
loaded. Besides other precautionary measures, it is required that the 
cotton shall be kept closely covered by tarpaulins, and smoking anywhere 
near it is strictly prohibited. A rigid enforcement of this ordinance is 
proposed. 

—An assessment association, known as the United Order of Honor, is 
doing business in Brooklyn and other parts of New York State. A letter 
addressed to the Superintendent of Insurance, regarding the legality of 
this association to transact business in this State, brought the reply from 
Mr. Maxwell that ‘‘ the United Order of Honor has no authority from this 
department to transact business under the insurance laws of this State.” 
Is this a ‘* wild-cat”” organization ? 

—Business men of Ironwood, Mich., where a $100,000 fire recently 
occurred, have been unable to collect their insurance, amounting to 
$50,000 or $60,000. The policies were all in companies unauthorized to 
do business in that State, which companies claim never to have received 
the premiums and to have been unaware that they carried such risks. 
The premiums, which in some instances were as high as seven per cent, 
were paid to brokers who delivered the policies. 


—The most decided cut the insurance brokers have had of late was the 
‘*cartoon” in The Chronicle of last week. If the alleged portraits are 
true to nature, then the brokers of New York are deserving of all the 
abuse that has ever been heaped upon them. From our own knowledge 
of the individuals, however, we are sure everyone represented has good 
ground for a libel suit against The Chronicle. If the picture business is 
to be continued in insurance journals, no underwriter is safe, and death 
is robbed of its sting. 

—The Gotha’s statistical table for 1886 on the results of German life in- 
surance shows that the amount of 42,556,938 marks became due in 1886 
as losses ; in 1885 it was 40,082,153 marks, thus showing an increase last 
year of 2,474,785 marks, or 6.17 percent. The reports of thirty companies, 
who are comprised in above totals, show that two companies had to dis- 
burse more and twenty-eight less than the sum according to the table of 
** losses expected,” the increase being 215,639 marks, and the decrease 
5,801,815 marks, or 12.42 per cent. 


—A dispatch from Buffalo announces that the Thames and Mersey has 
begun suit for $116,000 and costs against Thomas G, Crosby and Lorenzo 
Dimick. The complaint alleges in substance that in 1883 the defendants 
were made general agents for the company; that Dimick had charge of 
the books and conducted the business, and concocted a plan for sys- 
tematically defrauding the plaintiff. The defense alleges that Crosby 
took no part inany fraudulent acts of Dimick, and had no knowledge 
of them until long after their commission, 


—The Attorney-General of Kansas has decided that ‘‘an insurance 
company organized or incorporated under the laws of any other State or 
foreign government may transact insurance business in Kansas, and take 
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risks the same as a company organized under the law of the State upon 
complying with the requirements of our insurance laws. This includes 
the accident business, both general and special.” It had been claimed 
that foreign companies could be authorized under the S ate laws to do 
fire insurance only, and could not insure against lightning or cyclones, 


—The German Versicherungs-Zeitung scolds the German life insurance 
companies for their pussilanimity. ‘* Tne English companies,” it says, 
‘*consider every healthy man who has no bad habits or follows no dan. 
gerous calling as insurable. They have acted on this principle for more 
than 100 years, and years have confirmed its correctness. The majority 
of our German companies, however, do business on another basis, They 
consider every applicant, as well as policyholders, not as being friends of 
their concern, but as being doubtful individuals, whose purpose it is to 
obtain advantages fraudulently.” 


—The Western Insurance Exchange, located at 189 La Salle street, 
Chicago, was organized in February, 1887, with a capital of $25,000, for 
the purpose of placing excess lines of insurance. The operations of the 
exchange are extensive and its business is increasing. It has arrange- 
ments with a large number of companies writing surplus lines, and has 
sole control for the United States of the surplus business of two Southern 
companies, the Merchants of Decatur and the Peoples of New Orleans, 
A. C. Hayner is president and A. H. Humphrey, secretary and treasurer 
of the Western Insurance Exchange. 


—There was another destruction of a glass-house on the south side of 
Pittsburgh last month. It was again rumored that the reason the build- 
ing burned down was because of an insufficiency of water. We have no 
love for the private corporation that furnishes part of our city with water, 
but in this instance the charges are not sustained. The lowest pressure 
at any engine was eighty-five pounds, and the chief of the Pittsburgh 
Fire Department informs us that in this case the Monongahela Water 
Company was not guilty. The trouble was not so much a lack of water 
as fire-plugs to make connections with.—/nsurance World. 


—The Russian Minister of Ways of Communication has appointed a 
special commission to select the best system of electric lighting for rail- 
way carriages. This is the result of a decision recently arrived at to ren- 
der the adoption of the electric light compulsory upon the principal 
railway companies for all passenger trains. The experiments will be 
conducted on the Nicolaieff Railway, and are not expected to last more 
than a month. The South Russian Railway Company, it spould be noted, 
has already adopted the electric light for all fast trains running between 
Odessa and Kieff, while it has been used in the special Imperial trains 
for some time past. 


AGENCY APPOINTMENTS. 

—S.S. Taft, agent for the Granite State, at Palmer, Mass. 

—F. Webber, agent for the New York Life, at Pittsfield, Mass. 

—W. S. Vittum, agent for the Newark Fire, at Haverhill, Mass. 

—N. A. Hayes, general agent for the Equitable Life, at Newark, N. J. 

—A, F. Nutting, agent for the Firemans Fund, at Northampton, Mass. 

—Charles W. Holden, agent for the Pennsylvania Fire, at Boston, Mass. 

—C. B. Wheelock, agent for the National Fire of Hartford, at Newton, Mass. 

—S. H. Capon, agent for the Insurance Company of North America, at Canton, 
Mass, 

—William Lincoln & Co., agents for the National Fire of Hartford, at Warren, 
Mass. 

—Drewry & Drewry, agents for Tennessee of the Mutual Benefit Life of 
Newark. 

—D. W. Wylie, general agent of the Phoenix Mutual Life of Hartford, for West- 
ern Pennsylvania, with headquarters at Pittsburgh. 

—The Liberty Insurance Company of New York has appointed agents as fol- 
lows: Mollison & Dowdle, Oswego, N. Y.; Bruns & Lamcken, Greenville, N. J.i 
Addison Ely, Rutherford, N. J.; Thomas Davis, Jr., Red Bank and Long Branch, 
N. J.; C. E. & W. F. Peck, 155 William street, New York city; Thomas & 
George P. Edgar, New London, Conn.; Philip Kingsley, Orange, N. J.; Marsh, 
Merwin & Lemmon, Bridgeport, Conn.; T. J. Bowers, Washington, N. J.; Fell & 
Darrah, Trenton, N. J.; George Rigg, Burlington, N. J.; J. W. Dulles, Philadel- 
phia, Pa.; Willisford, Dey & Co., Asbury Park, N. J.; J. B. D. Beekman, Hight» 
town, N. J.; J. Mason, Vineland, N. J.; R. S. Clymer, Woodbury, N. J.; Hart 
Brothers, Nashville, Tenn.; C. T. Baird, general agent for Kentucky and Tennes 
see; J. C. Pope & Co., Plainfield, N. J.; Reno & Johns, Pittsburgh, Pa.; W. S. 
Hotchkin, Binghamton, N. Y.; J. Bayard Kirkpatrick, New Brunswick, N. J. 





